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EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIR OF ABEL THOMAS. 

(Contiaqued from page 563.) 

In the year 1781, Abel Thomas, with the 
unity of the Monthly Meeting, and having Amos 
Lee for his companion, visited meetings im Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, passing through very great 
difficulties, as the country was much infested by 
a lawless, murderous banditti, who, for the sake 
of plunder, frequently shot down innocent. people 
as they were riding along the roads. When at 
Camden, in South Carolina, they were taken up 
as prisoners by the American army., Being kept 
with the soldiery several days they at length 
obtained a discharge, as appears by the follow: 
ing extract of a narrative which ‘he sent to his 
friends, viz : 





“To Friends of Exeter. Monthly Meeting, Bevks 
Couaty, Pennsylvania, 

“ Dean Faignps,—lI believe it*my duty to 
give you a short account of the reason of my 
long stay from my family and frieuds, and why 
I did not return with my companion, and the 
reason why my companion left .me; as also to 
give you to understand, that I am afflicted, but 
not forsaken. When we came to,a meeting at 
Pedee, in the south part of North Carolina, a 
large American army passed by us into South 
Carolina, and encamped in the road to 4 little 
Meeting, not far from Camden. . I thought | 
saw clearly, that it was best for us to follow 
them, and we gave ourselves up, as prisoners, to 
the Captain of the provost guard. _ [lie officers, 
gathered aboutus. Our horses were taken from 
us, but our saddles and saddle-bags we had with 
us in our confinement. Our papers were soon 
demanded, and read over, and we were closely 
examined: some of our papers were sent to the 
head General. ‘They gaveus to expect we should 
have a pass to go home, if we'would promise to 
go; but I could not make such a promise, being 
bound in spirit to do my endeavours to visit 





Friends in South Carolina, if not in Georgia. In 
the time of our confinement, we had the company 
of several officers, one at a time. They behaved 
civilly, but were full of talk and foolish imagina- 
tions conéerning us, Let me never forget m 
Master’s kindness in a time of need : I had talk 
énough for them all, which they could not gain- 
say or coudemn. At length they concluded, 
yea, one of them told me, that ce a crafty 
fellow, chosen by our Yearly Meeting in Penn- 
gine to survey the. Soathern States, to the 

isadvantage of our country, and for the advance- 
ment of the British troops, ot words to that 
effect. We were often pressed to promise to go 
home, which I as often punctually refused ; giving 
them such reasons for it which they could not 
answer. 


“We gave ourselves up to the Captain on 
Sixth-day in the afternoon, and on. First-day 
morning following, about an hour or two before 
day, there was a great stir in.the camp, the 
officers, riding to aud fro, ordering the soldiers 
te make haste and parade ready to march. When 
our Captain had got his men.in order, with many 
prisoners, he honoured us. so much as to rank 
us next to him, and so he marched on with his 
naked sword in his hand, and we following him. 
We. marched near twenty miles, and then en- 
cam When we first set out, I was thought- 
ful how we should get along, for several reasons, 
if they marched far. We had eaten sparingly 
the day before, and then had but a little more 
than one biscuit and a little piece of .meat be 
tween us both, and had our bags and great coats 
to carry; and what made it seem more trying, 
the-sand was deep and slavish, and my boots 
stiff, and heavy. The thoughts of these things, 
for a time seemed grievous. I began to inquire 
for my [ Divine} Master, and when I found him, 
I conversed with him as though he was: present, 
and told him, as though he knew it not, that I 
had left my dear wife and all that I had that 
was near and dear to me for the love I had for 
Him, and did entreat, that he would not leave 
me now in a time of trial: and he was pleased 
to hear me, and with an encouraging language, 
conveyed to my understanding these words ; 
‘Fear not, my servant, I will be with thee.’ 
The praise of all be given to Him, for he is 


worthy : he did fulfil his promise to my admira. 
tion. 
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“We marched fast. I ate but little more than 
half a biscuit that day, and yet could not - 
ceive myself hungry or weary. I found freedom 
to be cheerful im conversation with the Captain | 
and with his men. ‘The officers passing and re- 
passing, generally took notice of us. Some of, 
them asked how we were. I answered as 1 felt, | 
with as much cheerfulness.as I could. We were 
now encamped in the wilderness under guard, 
but had liberty to walk out, one atatime I 
went out that afternoon, from tent to tent, 
amongst the officers, making known to them our 
circumstance, where we desired to go, and what 
our business was. One of them promised‘ to let 
us go inthe morning. I returned to my com- 
panion, laid down by him, but eould not sleep, 
although I had not slept much for several nights. 
Remarkable it appeared to me, that I should be 
well and hearty and lively without. much food or 
sleep. My dear friends, search for the reason, 
I believe it to be the Lord’s doings, and it is 
marvellous in my view. 

“ The next morning I went to seek the officer 
who had promised to give us our liberty, and 
after some time found him, and put him in mind 
of his promise. . He seemed to quibble, and put it 
off. I thought he imtended to weary me out, 
that so T would promise to go home. I went to 
the head officer and made my coniplaint, and he, 
in a friendly way, told me that we should soon 
be released. Soon after, that officer who had 
promised us a permit, called me to his tent, and 
wrote a pass for us ; and when he had read it to 
me, my spirit was raised with zeal for my Master’s 
honour, and so I told him, that I was not to fear | 
or be frightened by men when in my Master's | 
eause. Must we indeed go right home without 
a guard? Nay, send a guard with us forthe 
safety of thy country. . Yes, we have concluded 
to go homeward about one hundred and fifty 
miles, to a settlement of Friends about New 
Garden, and when we have visited them, if I 
find my mind easy to return home to my wife 
and eluldren, I shall be glad. But if I find my 
Master hath any more service for me in this part 
of the country, I desire to be enabled to return 
to South Carolina, if not to Georgia, visiting my 
friends; and if I should return through this 
army, when thou seest me ride on, then remem- 
ber what I tell thee now. 

“ Officer.—If you return here again, you may 
expect severity. 

“ Answer,—I 


do not fear/what your army tan 
do to me, for I know that you can have no power 
over this body, except you receive it from above 
for some good end. He then looked me full in 
the face, and perhaps saw the tears begin to run 


down my cheeks. He gave me his hand, and 
wished me a good journey, got on his horse, and 
rode off. 

“ Our horses were given to us; we parted with 
our Captain (of the provost) as with a friend, 
and with a raised voice bid his men farewell, 
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and wished them a better way of living, which 
-| they returned, with gladness for our release. 


We had about sixty miles to a Friend’s house at 
Pedee, from whence we came, I thought our 
being amongst them was no disgrace to our So- 
ciety. © how good it is for us to live near the 
Truth! Walking in the light, we should be at 
no loss to know what to do, or where to go, or 
how to behave ourselves before men for the glory 
of God, and for the safety and peace of our 
souls. I have been much preserved in such a 
state since I left you: I am unworthy of such 
great kindness. The thoughts of the many days, 
weeks and months, which, in time past, I have 
spent in the unnecessary cares of this world, do 
at times grieve me: that, and the sense I have 
of the state of the churches, is the greatest afflic- 
tion which I meet with. I find hard work 
amongst Friends in these southern provinces, but 
have been helped by my kind Master, to pro- 
claim his great name, although in a clumsy and 
uncustomary way: I generally. feel relief to my 
burdened, troubled soul. 

“I am in a few days intending to set out for 
South Carolina again, not knowing what may be- 
fall me there. My greatest-concern is that I 
might be [obedient} to my Master. I cannot 
see the end of my journey, nor the road home 
so clearly as usual. It may be you may see my 
face no more ; and if it-be so, I entreat you, in 
that love which I feel for you, that you show 
kindness to my dear wife, and watch over my 
children for good. The reason of my beloved 
eompanion leaving me—lI first proposed it to his 
consideration for. your sakes, lest you might be 
uneasy ; and after considering and ‘looking at it, 
found freedom so to do. It is no small cross for 
me to part with him : we have travelled together 
in love as brethren in tribulation: My love to 
you all, my friends and neighbours. 

Anet Tnomas. 

& New Garden, N.C: Fifth month 6th, 1781.” 
After being some time in the vicinity of New 
Garden, North Carolina, Amos Lee, finding his 
mind released from further prosecution of the 
journey, it was their judgment, that it would 
be best for him to return homeward ; but being 
closely united in the bonds of gospel fellowship, 
and in that inward endearment which, through 
the love of Christ, connects the real members of 
his church, it was no easy matter for them to 
part. Yet seeing it necessary, with the tender- 
est desires for their mutual preservation, resign- 
ing each other into the hand of Him, who in 
great condescension, had hitherto preserved them 
in much tribulation, they separated. Abel, after 
this, not feeling easy to omit making a further 
essay towards the fulfilment of his prospects of 
religious duty, proceeded to South Carolina, 
where the trials of faith, and the remarkable 
deliverances vouchsafed to him, in this perilous 
travel, are in some degree set forth in the follow- 
ing relation. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD REYNOLDS. 
(Cuntinued from page’ 565.) 


The meetings for discipline of the Society of 
Friends were viewed by Richard Reynolds as 
highly important, and he considered it his duty 
to attend them regularly, and, so far as his diffi- 
dent disposition would permit, he took an active 
part in the conduct of the business. During 
forty years he was never once absent from the 
Yearly Meeting held in London. He thus writes 
to a friend on this subject :— 


“Thy sentiments respecting our meetings for 
discipline, and the necessity that a degree of the 
same spirit under which they were established 
should influence those who are active iu them ; 
are perfectly just, and under that impression 
there is little danger of thy too hastily interfer- 
ing in the condueting of them; but let. not 
a consciousness that there stil] remains some- 
thing to be done in thy. own vineyard, prevent 
thee from doing what may be in thy power, 
for promoting the good of others, whether 
of the Society at large, or of individuals, assured 
that a faithful discharge of duty in the ability 
given, will increase thy own strength as well as 
thy own peace; for if we defer endeavouring to 
serve others till there is no room for improve- 
ment at home, we shall attempt but little and 
effect less ; nor, when we shall give an account 
of the talents committed to us, can we expect to 
receive a reward but in proportion to our im- 
provement of them.” 


Although, then, his natural disposition and 
tastes would probably have led him, under the 
ordinary influences of society, to follow a varie- 
ty of pursuitsy which in themselves heeould not 
condemn; yet he had grown up under the belief 
that it was his duty to yield his private opinions 
to those held by others, whom he esteemed more 
highly than himself; and as through life it was 
his earnest and sincere desire to be a consistent 
Friend, his conduct was always irreproachable, 
even in the sutall as in the more important points 
inculcated in the rules and precepts of the So- 
ciety. 

By no one could the commandment, “‘ Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy,’’ be 
more conscientiously and literally observed. It 
was his custom to consider the evening of the 
preceding day as atime of preparation, and when 
the clock struck eight, all work and employment 
of himself and household, of merely secular in- 
terest, were suspended. At the most active pe- 
riod of his life, when he was so closely engaged 
in business, that, to saye time, even his dinner 
was sent down to him at his office, he never 
transacted any business after eight on Seventh- 
day night. In connexion with this subject, the 
following recollections of Richard Reynolds, by 
one nearly related to him, will not be out of 
place; and, although some of the anecdotes are 
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of a very trifling description, they are to some 
extent characteristic.* 

“Our uncle Reynolds’s strict observance of 
the Sabbath was very striking, and evidently 
arose from a genuine love for heavenly empley- 
ment, and not from Jewish ideas of the duty. 
Regularly every Saturday evening, it was his 
custom to remove such books as were lying about 
and were not of a decidedly religious tendency. 
He wished all his household to finish their work 
as early in the day as possible, and at eight 
o’elock he liked to see us put by our work or 
whatever employment we might be engaged in. 
On Sunday, every servant in the house attended 
both the morning and evening meeting, no one 
staying at home to prepare dinner, which he used 
to say, ‘is always better cooked the day it does 
itself, tham any other.’ After dinner, when he 
had taken a short rest, the domestics were called 
into the parlour, each having a Bible, and sel- 
dom appearing unaccompanied by one or-more 
of their friends, whom they had permission to 
invite om these occasions; and I have often seen 
a large company. When all were seated, the 
servants, after a short pause, proceeded to read 
aloud.a chapter selected by my uncle, the oldest 
servant beginning, and the rest following, each 
taking a verse successively. My uncle then read 
a chapter himself, generally making a few appo- 
site remarks upon it; then followed another 
short silence, and the little meeting was concluded. 
After tea, the whole family went again to meet- 
ing. When we returned we had supper, which 
was a very pleasant meal—my unele, by his own 
lively manners and, cheerful conversation, en- 
couraging those around him to converse freely. 
A short reading in the Bible closed the day. 
His consideration for the comfort and well being 
of his servants was most exemplary, and on leav- 
ing home he always shook hands with each, and 
he never received anything from them without 
thanking them ¢ourteously. He rose very early 
in the morning, and his study fire was always 
left over-night prepared for his lighting it him- 
self; his time was chiefly passed im reading and 
devotion., After breakfast, it was his habit to 
retire to his study, where he remained until noon 
—he then generally went out alone on some er- 
rand of mercy, or to attend one or another of 
the numerous committees on which he acted. 
Two mornings in the week he attended the Friends 
Meeting, and on these occasions, aswell as on the 
Sundays, no weather was ever known to keep 
him at home. After dinner, some friend who 
might be staying at the house, read aloud to 
him, to soothe him to sleep. He was a poor 
sleeper at night, and found it necessary to take a 
long rest in the afternoon, even if unable to sleep. 
Six o’cloek was the hour for tea, and afterwards, 
when the season admitted, he walked out into 


*These recollections refer to the latter period of Rich- 
ard Reynold’s life. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE SIX NATIONS. 


the country. In the evening of every day, as in 
the morning, a portion of the Scriptures was 
read; when the clock struck ten, candles were 


brought in ready lighted, and every one was ex- 


pected to retire for the night.” 

“ Of his extensive charitable acts so much is 
known that it is almost needless toadvert to them; 
yet those that were hidden were particularly in- 
dicative of the quickness and delicacy of his be- 
nevolent sympathies. 
pleasure he took in enabling those who were 
themselves in limited circumstances to assist the 
poor and distressed, by placing» money in their 
hands for that purpose. I have myself been thus fa- 
vored by him, and well remember his very words 
on one occasion and the spot where he stood, as 
he said, ‘ My dear, [ wish thee to take this (giv- 
ing me what appeared to me a large sum), thou 
canst not always relieve the distressed as thou 
would’st wish—but I charge thee tell no one— 
the injunction is not enough obeyed, ‘let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 

In 1786, the only daughter of Richard Rey- 
nolds was married to William Rathbone of 
Liverpool; and shortly afterwards he determined 
to retire from the business, which for man 
years he had so ably conducted. He had ever 
regarded the possession of wealth as entailing 
very grave responsibilities upon the posses- 
sor ; and he felt that the accumulation of proper- 
ty was therefore more to be deprecated than de- 
sired. He earnestly wished for more leisure for 
reading and reflection, and also believing that a 


life free from the engrossmient of time and mind, 
which the management of so large a concern in- 
volved, would be more conducive to his own re- 
ligious advancement, he gave up his shares in 
the iron-works at Ketley tohis sons William and 
Joseph ; and on the 19th of Sccond Month, 
1789, went to reside at the house he had former- 


ly occupied at Coalbrook Dale. He remained 
here until the Fourth Month, 1804, when he 
removed to Bristol, having taken a house in St. 
James’s Square. His cousin, Sarah Allen, who 
was attached to her aged relative by no common 
sentiments of affection and regard, took up her 
abode with him, and remained with him to the 
last, in every way ministering as a daughter to 
his comfort and enjoyment, by -her unwearied 
kindness, whilst her intelligent and well inform- 
ed mind, and energetic character, peculiarly fit- 
ted her to be his friend and companion. 
(To be continued.) 


There is aystrongly.marked and radical diffe- 


One of these was the | 


(Continued from page 571.) 


Efforts of Baltimore Yearly Meeting to assist the 
Western Indians. 

After concluding the sketch of the proceed- 
ings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in relation 
to-the Six Nations, there seemed a propriety in 
following it by some account of a similar effort, 
by our friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, on 
behalf of the Western Indians; and as the 
“ Aborigines Committee’ have collected, and 
some years since published @ variety of inter- 
esting facts on this subject, I have freely referred 
to these pages in preparing the following. 
| In taking a view of ‘the action of Baltimore 
| Yearly Meeting on behalf of the Western 
| Indians, it will be necessary to remember, that 

when they commenced the benevolent work, the 
Yearly Meetings of Ohio and Indiana (since 
associated with them) were not in existence, the 
former having been established in 1813, the 
| latterin 1821. By the Treaty of Greenville, 
in 1795, the desolating war between the United 
States and the Western Indians, was happily 
terminated, and the way opened for friendly in- 
tercourse, which was soon embraced by our 
friends of Maryland. The difficulties and dis- 
tresses under which the Western Indians were 
then labouring, was opened the same year, in 
that Yearly Meeting, and having obtained the 
attention of Friends, a subscription for their relief 
was recommended, and a Committee appointed to 
take charge of the concern. In the following 
year, a deputation from the Committee visited 
the Indians, but they were not successful in ac- 
complishing their object, in consequence of the 
ifficulty of meeting with the natives. The 
Indians, on whose account the Committee was 
concerned, then occupied the country com- 
prehended between the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, and bounded on the North by Lakes Erie 
and Huron. The desired information respecting 

em not having been obtained, another visit was 
| paid them in 1797, respecting which they say, 
| that having passed by a number of their hunt- 
ing camps and several of their towns, they 
had an opportunity of seeing, their situation ; 
that they were exposed to the inclemency 
of the seasons, with a very precarious and 
often a very scanty supply of food and cloth- 
ing, and suffered all the miseries of extreme 
poverty in a country which, from its fertility, 
would, with but little cultivation, abundantly 
supply them with all the necessaries of life. 





} 


| 


| 


} 


rence between a religion of human devising, and | They saw some of the chiefs of the Wyandots 
one of Divine appointment. ‘The former en-| and Delawares, who gave attention to what was 
deayours to reconcile the Divine laws with the | said to them, and promised to lay the same be- 
depraved passions of man; the latter brings | fore the grand council. In 1798 no progress 
those passions into subjugation. The one | Was made by the Committee, except in the dis- 
seeks salvation in sin, the other teaches redemp- | tribution among them of some useful tools and 
tion from it. | implements of husbandry. In 1799 the Com- 
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mittee received a speech from the principal chief 
of the Wyandots, from which the following is 
an extract : 

“ Brothers, listen !—We have often heard you 
were a good and faithful people, ever ready to 
do justice and good to all men without distine- 
tion of colour, therefore we love you the more 
sincerely because of the goodness of your 
hearts, which has been long since talked of 
among the nations. 

“ Brothers, listen! You have informed us that 
you intend to visit us—yes, that even in our 
tents and cabins you will take us by the hand. 
You, brothers, eannot admit a doubt. but that 
we shall be very happy to see you. 

“ Brethren, listen! It is but proper to inform 
you at this time that when you do come forward 
to see us, you will no doubt pass by my place of 
residence at Sandusky. I will then take you not 
only by the hand but by the arm, and will con- 
duct you to the grand council fire of our great 
Sasteretsey, where all good things are transacted, 
and where nothing bad is permitted to appear. 
When there, we will sit down together in peace 
and friendship, as brethren are accustomed todo 
after a long absence, and remind each other, and 
talk of those things that were done between our 
good grandfathers when they first met upom our 
lands—upon this great island. Brethren, may 
the Great Spirit, the master of light and life, so 
dispose the hearts and minds of al) our nations 
and people, that the calamities of war may never 
more be felt or known by any of them; that 
our roads and paths may never more be stained 
with the blood of our young warriors; and that 
our helpless women and children may live in 
peace and happiness.” 

This affectionate message of the enlightened 
Wyandott was not sent in vain to our brethren 
of Maryland; their discouragement gave place 
to more cheering anticipations, and another de- 
putation was soon in the West, endeavouring to 
promote the red man’s happiness. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” On their arrival 
among the Indians, the Friends were received 
with much satisfaction, and they expressed the 
gratitude they felt for the care and friendship 
manifested towards them. 

During this visit the Friends were sorrow- 
fully affected in beholding the sad effects pro- 
duced upon the natives - spirituous liquors, 
which at that time were very freely supplied to 
them by the Canadian traders, in exchange for 
skins and furs. Their almost universal intem- 
perance presented a very serious difficulty in the 
way of the efforts of the Committee for their 
improvement. From this and other causes, but 
little advance was made in the good work till 
1802. In that year, some of the principal 
chiefs of the tribes in question being in Balti- 
more, the Committee had an opportunity of con- 
ferring with them and stating their discourage- 
ment on account of their intemperance. The 











































opportunity opened the way for some free com- 
munication, during which the following pathetic 
speech was made by one of the chiefs: 

‘Brothers and Friends,—When our fore- 
fathers first met on this island, your red breth- 
ren were very numerous; but since the intro- 
duction om us of what you call spirituous 
liquors, and what we think may justly be called 
poison, oar numbers are greatly diminished. It 
has destroyed a great part of your red brethren. 

“ My brothers and friends, we plainly perceive 
that you see the very evil which destroys your red 
brethren. It is not an evil of our own making; 
we have not placed it among ourselves ; it is an 
evil placed among us by the white people. We 
look to them to remove it out of our country. 
We tell them fetch us useful things; bring 
goods that will clothe us, our women and child- 
ren, and not this liquor that destroys our reason, 
our health and our lives. 

‘« My brothers and friends, I rejoice to find that 
you agree in opinion with us, and express an 
anxiety to be, if possible, of service to us in 
removing this great evil out of our country—an 
evil which has had so much room in it, and has 
destroyed so many lives, that it causes our young 
men to say, We had better be at war with the 
white people : this liquor which they introduce 
into our country is more to be feared. than the 
gun and the tomahawk. There are more of us 
dead sinee the treaty of Greenville than we lost 
by six years’ war before. Brothers, when our 
young men have been out hunting, and are re- 
turning home loaded with furs and skins, on 
their way, if it happens that they come along 
where some whiskey is deposited, the white man 
who-sells it, tells thieen to take a little drink, 
some of them will say, No,I do not want it ; they 
go on till they come to another house, where they 
find more of the same kind of drink; it is then 
offered again; they refuse; and again the third 
time; but finally, the fourth or fifth time, one 
accepts of it and takes a drink, and getting one 
he wants another, and then a third and a fourth, 
till his senses have left him. After his reason 
comes back again to him, when he gets up and 
finds where he is, he asks for his peltry, the 
answer is, you have drunk them. Where is my 
gun? It is gone.» Where is my shirt? You 
have sold it for whiskey! ! 

“ Now, brothers, figure to yourselves what con- 
dition this man must be in :,he has a family at 
home, a wife and children, who stand in need of 
his profit by hunting. What must be their 
wants, when he himself is even without a shirt ?” 

The Committee having seen the misery which 
existed among the Indians from the use of spi- 
rituous liquors, and being persuaded that little 
could be done in forwarding their object whilst 
the natives were thus exposed, concluded to 
present a memorial to Congress on the subject. 
This was favourably received, and a law was 
soon after passed which to a great extent re- 
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medied the evil. Had no other result followed 
their appointment than the prohibition of whis- 
key into the Indian country, the time, labour 
and money expended by our brethren of Balti- 
more, would, by this one act, have been amply 
repaid. W. 


TRISTRAM BURGESS ON PEACE. 


Let us pass by the great question of the law- 
fulness of war, and say a few things concerning 
peace and its consequences ; and a few things 
concerning war and its consequences, and con- 
sider what should be done to avoid the one and 
secure the other. 

A state of peace is the natural condition of 
man. He commences life with no weapons of 
war, no powers of aggression or defence ; he has 
neither fangs nor talons, nor bodily strength 
and activity for mortal combat. Among animals 
of this condition war might be obstinate ; it-could 
not often be sanguinary and fatal to life. Art 
alone aids the debasement of man, and puts into 
his hands the instruments of destruction. Had 
steel slept in the bosom of the earth, or been 
drawn from thence only for the axe or the plough- 
share; had art never profaned the anvil, “and 
forged a sword by which a man is slain;” had 
the war club still flourished in the forest, and 
the arrow been left unfledged by the spoils of 
the peaceful bird ; had: human art and human in- 
dustry been exclusively appropriated to the pro- 
duction of the utensils of peace, man would to 
this hour have been in his natural condition, a 
state of peace. 

The beasts and birds, which by nature are de- 
signed for a state of war, and live on’ spoil and 
plunder, are armed for the combat with mortal 
weapons. The talons and beak of the eagle are 
formed to seize and rend his prey. His eye ‘is 
his spy and his sentinel; the glance of it takes 
in the whole compass of the heavens. It is not 
dazzled by the glitter of armor ; he looks with a 
steady gaze on the blaze of noon. Flight and 
pursuit cannot contend with the movement of his 
wing. His war is with all the families of the 
earth ; his battle on the plain, or in the mists 
or clouds of the mountain. -Man is not by nature 
prepared for such a state of war and blood ; his 
natural condition is a state of peace. 

A state of peace ealls into exercise, cherishes 
and perfects the best passions, affections and 
sentiments of our natures. Families are origi- 
nated by peace. They give birth to the endear- 
ing relations of husband and wife, parent and 
child, brother and sister; the most delightful 
sympathies of our nature eould have no existence 
without these relationships. How could these 
exist if peace were banished from the world? 

Peace is that condition of the world which 
gives existence and perfection to all the arts of 
utility and ornament, The great arts by which 
we draw from the earth and the ocean, food, rai- 
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ment, ornament and wealth, although they may 
in some degree exist in time of war, yet exist 
like men in time of pestilence, sickly enfeebled, 
and almost without life. If all the inhabitants 
of the world were exclusively employed in the 
cultivation of the soil, perhaps more centuries 
would elapse than have elapsed since the crea- 
tion, before the earth could be reduced to its 
primitive condition—a Garden of Eden. It is 
of the greatest importance to nations, that the 
greatest possible number should be employed in 
this illustrious art. But even in times of most 
profound peace, a small part only of our race is 
so employed. ‘Those who abound in wealth will 
not labor the soil to add to their mass ; and they 
eall off millions of others to minister to their 
personal luxury. All those who. are making 
haste to be rich will not labor the soil, choosing 
rather to employ their wealth in changing the 
shape or the owners of the various productions 
of the earth. If from the remaining number of 
agriculturists a further draft be made to fill up 
the ranks of war, almost nothing but age and in- 
fancy will be left to till the fields, and supply 
the nations with bread. It is more than so small 
a number with so feeble hands.can perform— 
culture and plenty, therefore, are found only in 
the times ool the regions of peace. 

The various manufactures invented, and from 
age to age of the world improved into their pre- 
sent state of perfection, are all the invention and 
the growth of peace. All the productions of the 
spindle, the loom, the saw, the axe, the chisel, 
the hammer and -the anvil, are the legitimate 
productions of peace. The very instruments which 
im process of time, were’ perverted to the uses 
of war, were probably invented to make battle 
on wild and ferocious beasts. The bloody club 
with whieh Cain slew his brother, may have 
been hewn from the forest to withstand “ the 
little tyrants of his fields.” Cities were first 
built in time of peace, because men congregated, 
like other peaceful inhabitants of the earth, not 
for defence, but for society. It was then that 
first the palace, the tower, the temple rose, and 
oe on the beholder’s eye. Were the splen- 

id monuments of antiquity, the monuments of 
war or peace? Babylon was founded before the 
erigin of wars, when there was but one family 
and but one language on earth. The finishing 
of this city, ao it was done by warriors, 
yet was done after the’storms of war had passed 
away, and the sunshine of peace settled on the 
world. All the great monuments of Hebrew anti- 
quity were built in the eras of peace, and most of 
them in the reign of Solomon; a reign of peace, 
arts, industry and wealth. That was the great era 
of a nation which seems destined to survive all 


the disasters of war, captivity and dispersion. 
Was it the point of the spear, or the edge of the 
sword, or the peaceful chisel, which wrought the 
great models of the mighty masters of the Gre- 
cian school, those almost divine productions of art 
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which have resisted the ravages of war and the) zation, and literature, as their predecessors had 


waste of time for almost three thousand years, 
and still from the tomb of antiquity proclaim to 
admiring nations the fame of that wonderful peo- 
ple? The monuments of Egyptian art are all 
monuments of peace. The pyramids themselves, 
which have survived the name of their founder, 
were surely not built by the hands of soldiers at 
the eve of a day of battle, 

Commerce, . giving employment, bread and 
wealth, to so large a portion of our race, is one 
of the'great arts of peace. Mankind are interested 
in universal and permanent peace, in the same 
degree that they are interested in commerce. In 
a state of universal war, commerce between na- 
tion and nation is prohibited, either by extreme 
hazard, or positive laws. Ina state of partial 
war, when a few nations only are belligerent, if 
other nations, neutral to them, become their ear- 
riers, and hang about them to share their spoil, 
they often become the subjects of spoil them- 
selves, and are in their turn plundered and ruined, 
or, as it has happened to our own nation, dragged 
into the controversy. 

The .arts of ornament as well as utility, are 
the growth of peace ; sculpture, painting, archi- 
tecture, gardening, poetry, music, are not the pro- 
ductions of war, although some of them, at times, 
are pressed into its service, or called to comme- 
morate its.achievments. The votaries of those 
arts shun the walks of war, and can study them 
only in the ages and regions of peace. Homer, 
the prince of poets, sang of heroes ; but he san 
at the feast, not at the battle. Virgil cateland 
“Arma Virumque Cano,” but he indited his 
magnificent song in that period of the Augustan 
age, when the temple of Janus was closed, and 
the voice of war no more heard in the Reman 
world ; and when, too, a more illustrious Bard 
had, in the regions of the cast, announced to 
the nations, the glorious advent of “ Peace on 
earth.” 

Science and letters, by which the world has 
been so much civilized, and civilization so mach 
ornamented, the great laws of the material and 
moral system discovered, the regions of mind 
and matter explored, and the philosophy of both 
made easy; science and letters flourish only in 
peace. It is trae they are at times perverted to 
the uses of war; but it is so as the peaceful oak 
which for ages has flourished in the hallowed 
shades of the deep forest, is, by violence, hewn 
from its native mountain, dragged to the ocean, 
and built into a battery for the hostilities, and 
plunder, and barbarisms of war and battle. The 
Saracens cultivated the sciences; but it was 
when they had finished their wars. When that 
bloody, blind, and bigoted empire was establish- 
ed in the east and west, they turned their atten- 
tion to letters ; the learning of the Greeks was 
restored by the children of Ishmael; and the 
Caliphs of Bagdad, and the monarchs of the Al- 
hambra became as renowned for science, civili- 


been for war, barbarism and ignorance.—Advo- 
cate of Peace. 


LAND SLIDES. 


The recent heavy rains in this vicinity have 
caused a great number of land slides, to the in- 
jury of property and the stoppage of the public 
highways. Coal Hill, opposite this city, was the 
scene of an enormous avalanche on Tlrursday 
evening, some hundred yards below the landing 
of Joues’ Ferry. A piece of ground on the side 
of the hill was noticed to be moving on Wednes- 
day, and preparations made for it—on Thursday 
evening, about six o’clock, the large mass moved 
down the hill, carrying with it a stable, located 
a short distance above the road, and came down 
with great force on the vial manufactory of 
Lorenz & Wightntan, nearly destroying it, and 
the mass of earth then effected a lodgement, 
until it shall be started again by a further rain. 
On Friday morning, the chimney of the vial 
works fell, and some combustible material in the 
cellar caught fire, and what the land slide left 
was destroyed by the flames: The loss of the 
gentlemen who owned the establishment will be 
between four and five thousand dollars. 

The large window glass manufactory belong- 
ing to the same firm, lies in a very dangerous 
situation, and in case of further slide, their works 
will be overwhelmed. The stable, carried down 
by the slide, lies on the side of, the hill, and it 
would take but a little impetus to send it into 
the road. Both property and life are endangered 
hy the present situation of the mass of moving 
land, now lying above the glass works. 

The slides on this hill have torn up large 
trees by the roots, and brought large pieces of 
rocks with terrific force down the hill. One place 
we noticed a slide by which a large log had car- 
ried away one end of a house, leaving the other 
part uninjured. The coal railways, in several 
places, have been totally swept away by the 
slides on the hill. Further damages are ex- 
pected, in case we should have more rain before 
the earth becomes properly settled. 

A portion of Seminary hill, in the First Ward 
in Alteghany city, slipped down, and injured 
some houses. Fears are entertained that farther 
injury will result, as the hill is cracked in seve- 
ral places. — Pittsburgh Post, 24th wlt. 


THE CAFFRES. 

Notwithstanding the brutal aets that are often 
committed by the Caffres, under the excitement 
of war, and their many barbarous customs, they 
are far from™being the inhuman savages that 
some have represented them to be. They are 
exactly what it would be reasonable to expect 
unregenerate human beings to be, under their 
circumstances. The same corrupt propensities 
and evil dispositions which they exhibit are to 
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be traced in civilized society, but producing 
diversified fruits, from the difference of circum- 
stances. There is also a similar’ diversity of 
talent and disposition among the Caffres to that 
which is to be found in other branches of the 
human family. Divine grace can alone subdue 
the evil, and rightly direet the talents ; and thus 
bring about a state of good morals, peace, and 
usefulness; for sound Christian principle, which 
is the work of divine grace, and is inseparably 
united to true repentance and faith in Christ, is 
the only. efficient remedy for the maladies of 
human society—James Backhouse’s Travels in 
Caffraria in 1839. 


moval ought, in all fairness, to be defrayed by the 
whites, and not by them. Their ancestors were 
brought here without their own consent; and the 
services which they have performed, have never 
been more than partially compensated. 

More than thirty years ago, the Federal Legisla- 
ture enacted a law, which is stil in force, declaring 
the African slave trade piracy, and prescribing the 
punishment of death to any of our citizens who 
should engage in its prosecution. An act of similar 
import was even procured from the British Parlia- 
ment, at the suggestion of our Government. Yet 
the essence of the crime, thus exposed to the highest 
penalty of the law, is the reduction to slavery of 
persons presumed to be free. And yet this pre- 
sumption is probably sometimes incorrect. It was 
very common for the apologists of the slave trade to 
assert that many victims of that traffic were slaves 
in their own country ; and that their transportation 
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We have introduced into this week’s number a 








notice, taken from the Evening Post, of a bill which 
is said to have been offered to the House of Dele- 
gates of Virginia, by a committee to whom the sub- 
ject had been referred. This bill, as our readers 
will perceive, provides for the expulsion, or reduc- 
tion to slavery, of all the free coloured people of 
that State. Whatever may be the ultimate fate of 
this bill, its mere introduction into one of the legi- 
slative halls of our boasted republic, must inevita- 
bly fix a stigma.on the character of the United 
States, in the view of the world. Two hundredand 
thirty years ago the first importation of African 
slaves, into North America, was made by a Dutch 
ship ; and the planters of Virginia were the pur- 
chasers. From the victims of this iniquitous traffic 
the present coloured population of the United States 
have arisen, From the state of the country when 
these importations began, there is ample reason to 
believe that a large part of the labour incident to 
clearing the forests, and reducing the land to culti- 
vation, must have been performed by the coloured 
race. Indeed, it is well known that a very dispro- 
portionate share of the labour, in the part of the 
State east of the mountains, has always fallen upon 
them. Such of them as have obtained their free- 
dom, have unquestionably received it either as a 
donation from conscientious masters, who con- 
sidered freedom as a natural right ; or they have 
procured it by purchase. That many have been 
transmuted from slaves to freemen, by the purchase 
of their own bones and sinews, is an undeniable 
fact. Whatever number of fugitives from labour 
may be supposed to be mingled and concealed 
among those who are legally free, in the non-slave- 
holding states, it is scarcely conceivable that any 
of that description remain in Virginia. Those who 
are jn the actual enjoyment of their freedom there, 
are no doubt legally entitled to it. If they are felt 
or imagined to be a burden, the cost of their -re- 


















to the western world, as slaves,‘ was only the ex- 
change of one slavery for another. 
there may be some truth in these assertions. Our 
law, however, does not inquire into the condition in 
their own country, of those found on board the 
slavers, but stamps the traffic as piracy, whatever 
that condition may have been. 


It is possible 


But now, if the provisions of the Virginia bill are 


correctly reported, it is proposed to reduce the 
coloured inhabitants of the State, who are unques- 
tionably free, to a temporary slavery. For hiring 
them out to the highest bidde?, and taking posses- 
sion of their wages, can be viewed in no other light. 
Whether provision is to be made to secure the 
treatment of freemen, and not that of slaves, to those 
thus hired, we are not informed. 
hard to believe that, in a community where such a 
law as the one proposed can be enacted and 
enforced, the protection of the laws can be effectu- 
ally invoked, whatever injustice may be suffered. 


It is, however, 


But will not this hiring out, at public auction to 
the highest bidder, lead at once to absolute slavery ? 
The highest bid will, no doubt, come from quarters 
where slave-labour is in the greatest demand. The 
worn-out fields of Virginia. will certainly afford less 
inducement to purchase the,service, thus offered for 
sale, than the more fertile lands further South. And 
as the object is two fold, viz: to get rid of the free 
blacks as expeditiously as possible, and to raise a 
fund from the ‘sale of their labour, the natural, if 
not the necessary result, will be, that this nominal 
hiring out will, in many cases, prove an immedi- 
ate reduction to slavery. 

The bill, however, does not stop there. After a 
limited time, all the free negroes remaining in any 
of the districts are “‘to be sold into slavery to the 
highest bidder, under regulations to be prescribed ; 
and in certain cases to have the privilege of choos- 
ing their masters.” 











Thus, it is proposed to authorize the ministers of 
the law to perpetrate the very crime—the reduction 
of freemen to slavery—which the Federal Govern- 
ment has denounced as piratical. As to the regu- 
lations and choice of masters, we do not need the 
spirit of prophecy to foresee, that any provisions 
directed to these objects will be a dead letter on the 
statute book. 

It is devoutly to be hoped, that if this bill should 
receive any countenance from the body to which it 
has been offered, the enlightened citizens of Vir- 
ginia-‘may rise up, and declare their abhorrence of 
an act so disgraceful to the State, and so totally 
irreconcilable with every principle of justice and 
law. Can any opinions relative to political expe- 
diency, ever induce an enlightened and Christian 
community to tolerate such legislation as this? 






The readers of the Review will remember that, 
in our 33d numberof the present volume, we pub- 
lished a concise notice of an important decision, by 
the Supreme Ceurt of Massachusetts, in regard to 
some property, on which adverse claims have arisen 
out of the recent secession, by a small number of 
their members, from the New England Yearly 


Meeting. The frequent ingniries which have been 
since made, serve to show that considerable anxiety, 
to know more of the ease, is felt by many of our 
friends. We are informed that, aceording to the 
usual course of proceeding, the decisions of that 
Court are published annually. A hope, however, is 
entertained that a copy of the opinion of the Court 
in this case, may be obtained in the course of the 
eusuing summer or autumn. This opinion, as we 
have already stated,-is of considerable length. 
But, whenever we can procure a copy, we expect to 
furnish our readers with a synopsis, or with the re- 
port at large, as may then be judged most eligible. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, Free- 
port, Harrison county, Ohio, on Fifth-day, the 29th 
of last month, JonatHan S. Ripcway to Taprraa 
Axx, daughter of Thomas Raley. 





Diev,—Of erysipelas, on the 5th ult., at his 
father’s residence, Grorce Morrison, aged four- 
teen years. And on the Ist inst., Lucy Morrison, 
aged seventeen years. These were both children 
of Nathan Morrison of Starksborough, Vt., and 
members of Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting. 


_ ———, At her residence in this city, on the 17th 
inst., Exizanetu W., wife of Thomas P. Cope, in 
the 72d year of her age; a valuable member of the 
Southern District Monthly Meeting. 


——, On Third-day morning, the 18th inst., at 
his residence in this city, Jasor Torr, a worthy 
member of the Northern District Monthly Meeting, 
in the 71st year of his age. 
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Diep, At Sherwood’s, on the 21st of Third month 
last, of inflammation of the brain, Exizazern B , 
youngest daughter of Henry Fisher, in the 14th 
year of her age; a member of Scipio Monthly Meet- 
ing, Cayuga county, N. Y. 

——, On the 30th of last month, of lung fever, 
Mary Symons, in the 65th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 





WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Supeiintend the Boarding 
School at Westtown, will meet there on Fourth-day, 
the 9th of Sixth month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the preced- 
ing evening at half-past seven o’elock. And the 
Visiting Committee attend at the School on Seventh- 
day afternoon, the 5th of the month. 

Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Fifth month 29, 1852. 


FREE LABOUR GOODS. 


Just received, a handsome assortment of hair 
cord Ginghams, fancy Ginghams, print and solid 
stripe Ginghams, cord check and plaid Muslins, 
Dimities, glazed Jacconetts; plain, printed stripe 
and check Lustre ; printed Warp satin stripe ; satin 
stripe de Laines, fapey silk stripé Crossover, silk 
and worsted Check, Bed Ticking, spool Cotton, &c. 
Expected shortly,—printed Linen Cambric, neat 
styles; Hungarian Fancies, &c. 

Geo. W. Taytor, 
N. W. cor. of Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philada. 





Report of the proceedings of the Tract Association 
of Friends, for the year 1851-1852. 

The Managers report, That during the past 
year, they have given attention to the duties of 
their appointment, and now present the follow- 
ing summary of their proceedings in that period. 
The stock of Tracts on hand, Third 

month Ist, 1851, was, 

The number printed during the year 
just ended, 


215,911 
105,691 


Making in all, 321,602 


There have been taken from the Deposi- 


tory for-distribution, 122,300 
And there remained on hand, Third 
month Ist, 1852, 199,302 


Of the Tracts taken, 19,632 were for general 
distribution, and 16,068 were sold for cash, 
making together 35,700. The places where 
these were circulated, except about 7000 sent to 
Indiana, we do not know. Of the rest, 10,920 
were taken for Philadelphia and its immediate 
neighbourhood, including distribution among 
seamen on the Delaware, boatmen on the Schuy!- 
kill, scholars at various First-day and other 
schools, the inmates of our prisons, almshouse, 
and houses of refuge, &c. ; 5,941 were for other 
parts of Pennsylvania, 3,515 were for the New 
England States, 5,72 1'were for New York city and 
State, 2,898 were for New Jersey, 100 for Dela- 
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ware; 157 for Maryland, 600 for the District of Go- 
lumbia, 200 for Virginia, 1,740 for North Caro- 
lina, and 486 for Ohio; and 33,584 are reported as 
sent to Indiana; to which must be added about 
7,000 of those included m the * sold for eash:’’ 
These were principally sent to “The Central 


Meeting of Friends,” which embraces parts of 
Ohio and Michigan, and all Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa. 200 were sent te Illinois, 460 to Oregon, 
150 were taken for the ‘“‘ Western States,” 200 
for Bermudas, | ,000 for the West India Islands, 
1,518 for Liberia, 500 for the Sandwsch Islands, 
and 200 for London. 

Our Auxiliaries have taken 16,900. 

We have disposed of 2,435 Juvenile Books 


during the past year, including 459 Select Read- | 


er No. 1., and about two-thirds of the edition of 
the Moral Almanae for 1852. 

A third edition of the Select Reader No. 1, 
was printed early in the year, and the first edi- 
tion of No. 2 has just passed through the press. 
The selection for the 3rd Reader is in great 
measure completed, and two-thirds of it has been 
stereotyped, so that it will probably not be long, 
before it also will be ready for publication. 

As the funds at our command were found to 
be inadequate to enable us to supply the demand 
for Tracts, and to stereotype and print these 
Readers, we were induced to solicit donations 
from our friends». We are glad to say that the 
call was promptly answered, and funds furnished, 
which will probably enable us to pay the bills 
for stereotyping the 2d and 3rd Readers. 

From the Treasurer’s account it appears, that 
he had in his hands, Third month Ist, 1852, 
$587.83 ; but this will soon be expended. We 
have already drawn orders on him amounting to 
about $300. 

The amount of Tracts circulated by us this 
year, considerably overruns our distribution 
during the preceding one ; and we may hope that 
there has been a little renewing of zeal in the 
good work amongst some, formerly active in the 
cause, and perhaps a few have for the first time 
felt it to be a duty for them to engage in it. We 
desire to encourage all to an increasing diligence 
in the concern. 

One new Tract has been issued by us during 
the past year. It is entitled “ Extracts from the 
writings of Isaac Penington, addressed to the 
sincere seeker after Truth.” It is numbered 
100 in our series. The funds for the stereotyp- 
ing of this Tract were furnished by a Friend for 
that purpose. Joseph WALTON, JR, 

Clerk. 

Phila. Third month 12, 1852, 


Anger, when violent, is temporary insanity. 
A wise man will, therefore, be cautious of acting 
while under its influence, even in its milder 
forms. 
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THE FREE COLORED PEOPLE OF VIRGINIA. 


An extraordinary. measure has been intro- 
duced, by Mr. Brown, in the Virginia House of 
Delegates, concerning the free negroes of the 
state. It was reported by him in behalf of a 


. | committee to whom the subject had been referred, 
Book and Tract Committee of Indiana Yearly | 


His plan is to reduce them all to a temporary 
slavery, till a fund is constituted from the earn- 
ings of their labor sufficient to defray the expen- 
ses attending their-compulsory deportation from 
the Commonwealth. The work of banishment, 
as we understand the abstract of the bill given 
in the Petersburg Jntelligencer, is to be complete 
in four years from January, 1853, and if any 
free colored persons then remain in the Com- 
monwealth, short work is to be made with 
them by selling them into slavery. 

The following is the account of the provisions 
6f this bill, given by the Petersburg print : 

“Tt provides that the County and Corpora- 
tion Courts, at the commencement of their terms, 
on the first of January, in every two years, shall 
appoint persons to be called, and who shall act 
as overseers of free negroes and mulattoes ; their 
number and districts to correspond with that of 
the Commissioners of Revenue in each county and 
corporation; said overseers to keep a list of 
names of all free negroes in a book kept in the 
clerk’s office of each county and corporation ; 
said ‘lists corrected from tume to time. The 
overseers to hire out the free negroes and mulat- 
toes of their respective districts to the highest 
bidder, at public auction, (or otherwise with the 
approbation of the court), the money rm 
from the hires to be paid into the Treasury « 
the state, to constitute a fund to be expended for 
the purpose of transportation of said free negroes 
and mulattoes from the Commonwealth; the 
overseers, whenever the fund from their respec 
tive districts be sufficient, to cause to be trans- 
ported from the Commonwealth such free ne- 
groes and mulattoes as they shall deem most fit 
to be transported ; making it their object, so far 
as practicable, to apply the proceeds of the hire 
of each free negro to his or her own transporta- 
tion, to the place or country of his or her own 
selection ; and always having regard to the non- 
separation of families, and of those connected by 
ties of affinity and consanguinity, and to be de- 
livered to such persons or authorities as the 
county may appoint. ‘T'he bill also provides for 
such free negroes as may have property, and 
gives them the privileges to hire themselves in 
certain eases, and to take, if practicable, their 
property with them. Police regulations are also 
provided, for carrying into effect all the provi- 
sions of the law ; and provisions and regulations 
made for children at the end of five years from 
the first of January, 1853; such free negroes a8 
remain in any of the districts, to be sold into 
slavery to the highest bidder, under regulations 
prescribed; and in certain cases to have the 
privilege of choosing their masters,’’—LZv. Post. 
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COOLING THE AIR OF ROOMS IN HOT CLIMATES. 

The intolerable heat of the climate in India, 
during certain hours of the day, is well known 
to be the cause of much bad health among Euro- 
pean settlers. By way of rendering the air at 
all endurable, the plan of agitating it with 
punkahs, hung to the roofs of apartments, the 
punkahs being moved by servants in attendance 
for the purpose, is adopted. Another plan of 
communicating a sensation of coolness, is to hang | 
wet mats in the open windows. But by neither 
of these expedients is the end in view satisfac- 
torily gained. Both are nothing else than make- 
shifts. 

The new process of. cooling, now to be de- 
scribed, is founded on a seientific principle, cer- 
tain and satisfactory in its operation, provided it 
be reduced to practice in a simple manner. The 
discoverer is Professor Piazzi Smyth, who has 
presented a minute account of it in a paper in 
the Practical Mechanics’ Journal for October, 
1850, and also separately in a pamphlet. We 
invite public attention to this curious but simple 
invention, of which we shall proceed to present 
afew principles from the pamphlet just referred to. 

Mr. Smyth first speaks of the uselessness of 
the punkah, and the danger of the wet mats. 
“The wet mats in the windows for the wind to 
blow through, cannot be employed but when the | 
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the food of the lungs, in a compressed and con- 
centrated form; and men can accordingly de 
much work upon it. But air which is merely 
cold to the feelings—air in which the thermome- 
ter stands high, but which merely gives us one 
of the external sensations of coolness—on being 
made by a punkah, or any other mere blowing 
machine, to move rapidly over our skin—or on 
being charged with watery vapor, or on being 
contrasted with previous excessive heat—such air 
must, nevertheless, be rarefied to the full extentin- 
dicated by the mercurial thermometer, and give 
us, therefore, our supply of vital oxygen im ® 
very diluted form, and of a meagre, unsupport- 
ing, and unsatisfying comsistence. . . . . - 
The sine qua non, therefore, for healthy and 
robust life in tropical countries, is air cold and 
dry—cold to the thermometer and dry to the 
hygrometer ; or, in other words, dense, and con- 
taining little else than the necessary oxygen 
and azote, and this supplied toa room, fresh and 
fresh, in a continual current.” 

He next goes on to describe the principle of 
his new plan of cooling :—“The method by 
which I propose to accomplish this consumma- 
tion, so devoutly to be desired, is chiefly by 
taking advantage of the well-known property of 
air to rise in temperature on compression, and to 
fall on expansion. If air of any temperature, 


air is dry as well as hot, and even then are most | high or low, be compressed with a certain force, 
unhealthy, for, although the air may feel dry to | the temperature will rise above what it was be- 


the skin, there is generally far more moisture in | fore, in a degree proportioned to the compres- 
it than’in our own climate; but the height of| sion. If the air be allowed immediately to_es- 
the temperature increasing the capacity of the | cape from under the pressure, it will recover its 
air for moisture, makes that air at eighty degrees | original temperature, because the fall in heat, 
feel very dry, which at forty degrees would be|on air expanding from a certain pressure, is 
very damp. Now, one of the reasons of the | equal to the rise on its being compressed to the 


lassitude felt in warm climates is, that, the air 
expanding with the heat, while the lungs remain 
of the same capacity, they must take in a smaller 
quantity by weight, though the same by mea- 
sure, of oxygen, the supporter of life ; but if, in 
addition te the air being rarefied, it be also still 
further distended by the vapor of water being 
mixed with it, it is evident that a certain num- 
ber of cubic inches by measure, or the lungs 
full, will contain a less weight of oxygen than 
ever; so little indeed, that life can barely be 
supported ; and we need not wonder at persons 
lying down almost powerless in the hot and 
damp atmosphere, and gasping for breath. Hence 
we see that any method of coolitig the air for 
Indians, instead of adding moisture, should 
rather take it out of the air so as to make oxy- 
gen predominate as much as possible in the eom- 
bined draught of oxygen, azote, and a certain 
quantity of the vapor of. water, which will al- 
ways be present ; and hardly any plan could be 
more pernicious than the favorite though dread- 
ed one by those who have watched its results— 
of the wet mats. Cold air—that is, air in'which 
the thermometer actually stands at a low read- 
ing—by reason of its density, gives us oxygen, 


|same ; but if, while the air is in its compressed 
state, it be robbed of its accquired heat of com- 
pression, and then be allowed to escape, it will 
issue at a temperature as much below the original 
one, as it rose above it on compression. Thus 
the air, being at ninety degrees, will rise, if 
compressed to a certain quantity, to one hundred 
and twenty degrees ; if it be kept in this com- 
pressed and- confined state until all the extra 
thirty degrees of heat have been conveyed away 
by radiation, and conduction, and the air be 
then allowed to eseape, it will be found, on issu- 
| ing, to be of sixty degrees of temperature. Ifa 
cooler be formed by a pipe under water, and air 
to be forced in under a given compression at one 
end, and be made to pass along to the other, it 
may thereby, if the cooler be sufficiently exten- 
sive, be robbed of all its heat of compression ; 
and if the apparatus is so arranged, as it easily 
may be, that atevery stroke of the pump forcing 
in air at one end of the pipe an equivalent 
quantity of the cooled compressed air escape 
from under a loaded valve at the other, there 
will be an intermittent stream of cooled air pro- 
| deced thereby, of sixty degrees Fahrenheit, in 
an atmosphere of ninety degrees, which may be 
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led away in a pipe to the room desired to be 
cooled,” 

The only difficulty to be encountered consists 
in the erection and working of machinery. There 
ean be little fear on this score. We have no 
doubt that any London engine-maker would hit 
off the whole scheme of an air-cooling machine 
in half a hour. What is wanted is a forcing- 
pump wrought by a one-horse or two-bullock 
power. This being erected. and wrought out- 
side of a dwelling, the air will be foreed into a 
convolution of pipe passing through a tank of 
water, like the worm of a still, and will issue by 
a check-valve at every stroke of the piston into 
the apartments to be cooled. Properly arranged, 
and with a suitable supply of water trickling 
through the tank, air at ninety degrees will be 
reduced. to sixty degrees or thereabouts, which 
is the temperature of ordinary sitting-rooms in 
England. What, it may be asked, will be the 
expense of such an apparatus for cooling the air 
of a dwelling-house? We are informed that it 
will’ not be greater than that usually paid for 
heating with fires in this country ; and, if so, 
the expense cannot be considered a serious ob- 
stacle to the use of the apparatus. In the ease 
of barracks for soldiers, hospitals, and other pub- 
lic establishments, the process will prove of such 
important service, that the cost, even if greater 
than it is likely to be, should present no obstacle 
to its application.— Chambers’ Journal. 





Veneration paid to Sacred Edifices, as they are 
usually called. 


The late Dr. L. Watts, in a sermon on this sub- 
ject, which he preached on occasion of opening a 
new meeting-house, has this sentiment :—‘ Since 
the great God has been pleased to put down and 
abolish the holy and anointed places of his own 
appointment, I cannot find one text wherein he 
has given to men any order or authority to pre- 
tend to make other places holy. Mortal men 
ean never put holiness into ground or-buildings, 
where God has not put it. No pompous cere- 
monies, no solemn forms, no magnificent appear- 
ances, no gauzy or golden solemnities, can sane- 
tify any place unto God and his worship, or 
make it more holy than it was before; and what- 
soever fooleries and ridiculous rites or notions 
are to be found, I cannot believe them to be of 
any value or importance, in order to make the 
worship more acceptable to God.’ Upon the 
same subject, the present Archbishop of Dublin, 
on laying the first stone of a new ‘ Episcopal 
Church ’ in that neighbourhood, expressed him- 
self after the following manner :—He commenced 
by saying, that he would not read the form of 
prayer generally made use of on such occasions, 
for a reason which he would afterwards explain. 
He wished those assembled on that, as well as on 
every similar oceasion, to remember, that the 
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churches erected by Christians heretofore, and 
at the present time, were not intended to corres- 
pond to the temple built by Solomon. Particu- 
lar care was taken by the sacred writers to do 
away with this erroneous idea. It was not the 
sacred edifices which correspond te the temple 
of Solomon, but the Christians who worshipped 
the Lord in spirit and in truth. Al} Christians 
were the stones of his temple. It should ever 
be borne in mind,. that the Lord had said— 
‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there will I be in the midst of them.’ It 
was also written, ‘ Your bodies are the temples 
of the Holy Ghost.’ ‘Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God.’ ‘ Whosoever defileth the temple 
of God, him will God destroy.’ This, he said, 
was his reason for not reading the form of prayer 
made use of on such oceasions, lest any persons 
present, or elsewhere, should be under the mis- 
take he had mentioned, which might arise from 
the word ‘ temple,’ in the usual form of prayer, 
being misunderstood, some persons applying the 
word literally to the edifice, and not to Christians, 
who alone compose the temple of the living God. 
On another occasion, the same Archbishop 
said, that ‘the apostles preached a religion with- 
out any temple, except the collected congregation 
of the worshippers themselves.’ How widely 
opposed are the sentiments of these two enlight- 
ened men, to the prevailing taste for empty 
ceremonies and formal appendages to the several 
ways of worship, both m and out of the Estab- 
lishment—in the latter, it seems of late to be 
without bounds. ‘The Cambridge Camden So- 
ciety,’ which numbers amongst its members the 
chief officers of that university, besides two arch- 
bishops, and fourteen bishops, has for its avowed 
object, ‘The intrinsic holiness of a church, and 
the duty of building temples to God in some 
sort worthy of his presence!’ In one of the 
traets issued by this Society, entitled ‘A few 
Words to Church-builders,’ are recommendations 
worthy of the times of Popery in its darkest 
period. ‘There are,’ say they, ‘ two parts, and 
only two parts, which are absolutely essential to 
a chureh—chancel and nave. In this division 
is recognized an emblem of the holy catholic 
church ; as this‘consists of two parts, the church 
militant, and the church triumphant, so does 
this earthly structure also consist of two parts, 
the chancel and the nave—the church militant 
being, typified by the latter, and the church 
triumphant by the former.’ Again, ‘ A cross 1s, 
of course, the most beautiful form in which a 
church can be built; the symbol conveyed by 
the cross is certainly better adapted than any 
other for a Christian place of worship ; yet that 
of a ship is by no means unsuitable, in reference 
to our Saviour walking on thesea.’ Again, ‘The 
orientation, that is, the precise degree of inclina- 
tion of the church towards the east is the next 
point. Some churches are, however, built north 
and south, in total defiance of the universal cus- 
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tom of the church in all ages, and some, out of 
pure perverseness, though they stand east and 
west, have the altar at the west!’ Then we 
have arguments for the adoption of a patron 
saint—the most suitable form and size of the 
altar—the position and dimensions of the pulpit 
and reading-pew. On the subject of the altar- 
cloth, which is prescribed, by the rubric, to be 
‘a fair white linen cloth ;’ these reformers, or 


man, an American, who kept a kind of public- 
house in New Orleans, but did not keep him 
long, in consequence of his threatening to appeal 
to the British Consul. He was next bartered to 
Henry Lynch, an Irishman, who let him out.on 
hire to a captain Willis, by whom he was 
engaged to serve as a drummer in the American 
army, under General Taylor. He remained with 
the army for two years, was engaged in the war 


rather returners, assert that needlework and em-| with the Mexicans, and received a sabre wound 


broidery are needful: for the altar-cloth ; corporas, 
or napkin, to be laid over the elements; altar | 
carpet, the antapendium of the foldstool and pul- | 
pit cushion. ‘ We may be allowed to ask,’ say 
they, ‘would not the time and ingenuity spent | 
on worstead-work, satin-stitch, bead-work, and 
the like frivolities, be better employed if it were 
occupied in preparing an offering to God, for the 
adornment of his holy dwelling-places ! !!? 

How pitiable, that the votaries of the Estab- 
lishment should be content to have such doctrine | 
as this propounded to them at the present day | 
by their well-paid teachers! How abundantly | 
more consistent with the nature of the Christian 
dispensation were the views of the unpaid Paul, 
the tentmaker, when he declared to the learned | 
Athénians that ‘God that made the world and 
all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made | 
with hands ; neither is worshipped with men’s 
hands, as though he needed anything, seeing he 
giveth to all, life, and breath, and all things,’ | 
ke. (Acts xvii. 24, 25.)—Armistead’s Miscella- | 
nies, 





Case of Kidnapping a British Subject, and his | 
Retention in Slavery for Thirteen Years, 





At the Thames police-office, one day last 
week, William Houston complained to the ma-| 
gistrate that he, a free-born British subject, had | 
been sold into slavery by a sea-captain, with 
whom he had engaged as a steward for wages. 
He exhibited his register ticket as a “ seaman,” 
No. 548,818, and stated that he was born in 
Gibraltar in the year 1810, his father a native | 
of San Domingo, and his mother a London wo- | 
man. About thirteen years ago, when settled 
in Liverpool, he shipped in the Broad Oak, at 
Liverpool, as steward, for twenty-five dollars per 
month. The captain’s name was Joseph M’Coy. 
On the arrival of the ship at New Orleans, the | 
vessel was sold, and the captain took him on 
shore and sold him to an American, by whom he 
was taken to a place called Trieupo, in St. Mat- 
thew county, where he remained in bondage for 





five years, when he found means to communicate 
with a lawyer. 
measures were about to be adopted for. his libe- 
ration, put him in irons, and sent him back to 
New Orleans, when his owner’s cousin, a sur- 
geon, Charles Le Blond, took charge of him, and 
sold him for a good price to one Henry Board- 


His owner, having learned that | 





on the head at the battle of Monterey, and was 
wounded in the right leg by a shot at the en- 
gagement of Buena Vista. He was laid up in 
the hospital at Tampico for seven months, and 
on his return to New Orleans,: cured of his 
wounds, the marks of which were still visible, 
was sold to John Rustno, a boarding-house 
keeper, who would not detain him as his slave 
on discovering that he was free-born and a Brit- 
ish subject, but put him in gaol, and sued Lynch, 
the Irishman, for the purchase-money. After 
remaining in prison for twelve months, the sheriff 
of the place took him out and conveyed him to 
another prison, where he remained two months, 
and then, in accordance with the laws of the 
State, he was sold again to another Irishman, 
named Gardner, of St. Charles street, New 
Orleans, and the purchase-money was appropri- 


| ated towards the expenses of his maintenance in 


gaol. He again claimed his privileges as a 
British subject, and Gardner sold him to a law- 
yer, named John Howard, of Baker street, New 
Orleans, to whom he also communicated that he 
was a British subject. Howard did not keep 
hint long, and disposed of him to Mr. Barber, a 
Scotchman, of Natchez. He was only with Mr. 
Barber one hour, when he was again sold toa 
Mr. Lapiere, and he informed him that he was 


|a free-born man from England, and asked him 


when he was going out of town. Mr. Lapiere 
replied at five o’clock in the evening, and he re- 
quested his name and address, at an order to 
get his clothes from John Howard. Mr. Lapiere 
gave him his name and address, and the order, 
with which he immediately posted off to Mr. 
Mayhew, the British Consul. Mr.’ Mayhew 
questioned him upon his adventure, and put the 
ease into the hands of a lawyer, who took him 
before a judge, and he made oath that he was a 
British subject. After that was done, the Brit- 
ish Consul said he must again remain in gaol till 
the business was settled ; and he was consigned 
to the hands of Sheriff Lewis, who kept him in 
gaol for one year and three months, acting as 
cook and whitewasher. Fearing that the Consul 
had forgotten him, he wrote to him again, and 
in less than half an hour after its delivery, the 
Consul came to him and asked him if he was 
ready to go home to Europe that night; to 
which he replied im the affirmative. He was 
immediately put on board theship Ann Doherty, 
bound to Liverpool, where he arrived on the Ist 
of January last. He left Liverpool, towards the 
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end of last week, and walked up to London, 
where he arrived on Tuesday night, in the hopes 
of obtaining redress. The magistrate, having 
elicited from the complainant that the captain, 
who had thus wronged him, was not in his juris- 
diction, and that complainant had no idea where 
he was, could give him no redress.Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, 4th mo. 1. 


A LEATHER DRESS NOT SINGULAR. 


Many persons have been amused, if not offend- 
ed, at George Fox, because of his having worn a 
dress of leather when he was a young man. Per- 
haps in those days leathern garments for work- 
ing men might not have been so singular as some 
suppose. It is a well authenticated fact, that 
an eminent merchant of the city of London, 
about 150 years ago, travelled on foot from New- 
castle, in search of a livlihood, clad in a coat-of 
leather. He opened a warehouse in London for 
the sale of heavy articles of iron, which were 
manufactured in the neighbourhood of Newcas- 
tle. In a few years he became prosperous, accu- 
mulated a large fortune, and ranked with the 
magnates of the city, sharing in all the civic 
honours of the corporation. 

The firm which he established still continues 
to conduct a flourishing business, at a warehouse 
in Thames Street, which\is familiarly known in 
the trade by “The Leathern Doublet ;’”’ a rep- 
resentation of the founder's original dress bein 
fixed as a sign in front of the building. —Briti 
Friend. 


A MAN-OF-WAR, OR A MAN OF PEACE. 


It will probably be remembered that, a few 
years ago, a great excitement was caused by the 
discovery of vast deposits of guano upon the 
island of I[chaboe, situated on the west coast 
of Africa. The remarkable fertilizing qualities 
of guano gave it great value as an article of 
commerce, and a large number of vessels were 
despatched from various ports to take in cargoes 
at the island. It was computed that at one time 
not less than 500 vessels were lying off Ichaboe, 
and, as there was no settled authority to regu- 
Jate the trade of the place, a scene of indeserib- 
able confusion and tumult soon presented itself. 
The crews of several ships having established 
themselves upon the table-land at the top of the 
island, (the island being little more than a huge 
rock, rising with almost perpendicular cliffs from 
the ocean,) a dispute arose between them and 
their captains, which soon proceeded to -opeti 
mutiny on the part of the men. The only ac- 
cess to their position being by long ladders, the 
men set their masters at defiance, and held pos- 
session of their stronghold, which was inacces- 
sible, exvept by permission of the mutineers. 
The. captains despatched a vessel to the Cape 
ef Good Hope, for the purpose of laying a com- 
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plaint before the governor, and soliciting his 
aid. The governor was about to despatch a 
man-of-war—the only remedy that is generally 
thought of in such cases—when a good, devoted 
man, a missionary at Cape Town, named Bertram, 
hearing of the affair, represented to the governor 
his earnest desire to stay the effusion of blood, 
and his conviction that if he were allowed te pro- 
ceed to the island, he could bring the quarrel to 
an amicable settlement. Mr. Bertram obtained the 
consent of the authorities, and the order for the 
sailing of the man-of-war Was suspended. He 
proceeded to Ichabee, and being rowed ashore, 
began to ascend one of the lofty ladders. Two 
seamen, well armed, who had guard above, 
shouted to know who he was and what he want- 
ed. “A friend, who wants to speak to you,” 
was the reply. The guards, seeing a single man, 
unarmed, climbing fearlessly towards them, per- 
mitted him to ascend. He called the men round 
him, spoke kindly but faithfully to them, heard 
their complaints, and undertook to negotiate for 
them. He did this with so much tact and 
judgment, that a reconciliation was soon effected 
and harmony restored between the captains and 
their crews. Mr. Bertram remained ten days 
with the men on the summit of the island, em- 
ploying the time to the best advantage in preach- 
ing and teaching amongst them. It was only on 
the plea of urgent duty that the men would 
permit him to leave them. They clustered 
round him, as he was about to descend from 
amongst them for the last time; each was eager 
to wring him by the hand, and tears rolled down 
many a weather-beaten cheek, as le bade them 
a last adieu. ‘God bless you, sir!’ they ex- 
claimed; “you have been our true friend; 
would that you could stay amongst us, for we 
feel that you have done us good.” It will be 
well for nations when they have more faith in 
the power of a man of peace, and less in that 
of a man-of. war.— Bond of Brotherhood. 


RULES FOR HOLY LIVING. 

SERr0vs consideration upon the value of thy 
souL;' with the shortness and uncertainty of 
TIME, and the duty that thou owest to cop— 
with the awful consequence of living and dying 
in SIN. 

REMEMBER that by nature thou art a fallen 
degenerate creature, therefore thou must be r- 


generated and BORN of the sprrit—for without 


holiness no man shall see the Lorp. 

Consequently be persuaded, and resolve, through 
grace, to begin and spend, and elose every day 
with Gop, forsaking all known sin, with unneces- 
sary wicked company. Having thy heart drawn 
out after Gop, in apraying frame, with thy mind 
solemnly staid upon Hi in quest of truth—that 
thou mayest enjoy Hts favor here, and experi- 
ence His benedictions for ever in CHRIST J ESU8- 
Lorenzo Dow's Journal. 
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THE WITNESS WITHIN. 


There is probably no evidence of regeneration, 
so little sought after, or valued, as that which 
the Bible declares is the only testimony that is 
entirely conclusive—“ He that believeth on the 
Son of God hath the witness in himself.” — 
This vital truth is presented to us in a variety 
of forms, The meaning, as we suppose, is that 
he who has been born of God has a life union 
with God. He becomes in some sense through 
Christ a partaker of the Divine Nature, and he 
feels the pulses and the power of a life imparted 
from above. He holds a communion with God, 
of which he is conscious. The Holy Spirit, so 
comes to the soul as to produce spiritual recogni- 
tion. There is such an abidingin Christ, that 
he knows that he is found in the beloved. Christ 
so abides in the soul, that the spirit is sensible 
of his presence. The result of these various in- 
fluences is not to be accurately described in the 
forms of language ; there are spiritual sensations, 
which cannot find an articulate voice, and yet 
with a power which no language possesses, they 
bear testimony to the real Christian, that he is 
a child of God. 

They constitute the “witness in himself.”— 
Cincinnati Christian Press. 





It is one of the humiliating circumstances at- 
tendant on the decline of life, that the mental as 
well as physical powers, are subject to decay. 
To this decline, the indolence which is very apt 
to invade the senile period, if indulged, can 
scarcely fail to contribute. There is, probably, 
no more effectual mode of preserving the ener- 
gies of the mind unimpaired, than to keep them 
employed upon objects worthy of an enlightened 
and Christian spirit. 





Benevotence is daily more and more gen- 
erally acknowledged as the true rule of con- 
duct. The inaxim, “ Live and let live,” will 
soon be superseded by a still nobler principle of 
action, “ Live aad help live.” 





CONSOLATION. 


Pilgrim burdened with thy sin, 

Come the way to Zion's gate, 

There, till mercy let thee in 

Knock, and weep, and watch, and wait. 


Knock, He knows the sinnér’s cry ; 
Weep ; He loves the mourner’s tears; 
Watch ; for saving grace is nigh; 
Wait ; till heavenly light appears. 


Hark; it is the Bridegroom’s voice ; 
Welcome, pilgrim to thy rest; 

Now within the gate rejoice, 

Safe, and sealed, and bought and blest. 
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Safe from, all the lures of vice, 
Sealed, by signs the chosen know, 
Bought, by love, and life the price, 
Biest, the mighty debt to owe. 


Holy pilgrim, what for thee 

In a world like this remains ? 

From thy guarded breast shall flee 
Fear and shame, and doubt, and pain. 


Fear—the hope of heaven shall fly. 
Shame from glory's view retire. 
Doubt in certain rapture die. 
Pain--in endless blis» expire. 
Cnanse. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrorean,—The steamship Africa, from Liver- 

|, arrived at New. York on the .20th, and the 
| Humboldt, from Havre and Southampton, on the 
23d inst. bringing English dates to the 8th and 10th 
respectively. 


Exetanp.—There is no English news of import- 
ance. The London Times says that a conference 
was held at the Foreign Office, on the &th inst., to 
regolate the snecession to the Danish throne, when 
the young Duke of Glucksberg was formally recog- 
nized as the presumptive heir. 

The Aretic Expedition passed Cape Wrath light- 
house on the 29th ult. 

The Rajah of Coorg, a principality of Hindostan, 
on the Western Ghants, had arrived in England, 
bringing with him his daughter, for the purpose of 
having her educated in that country. 


France.—At the sailing of the Humboldt, it was 
fully anticipated that the Empire would be pro- 
claimed on the 10th inst. 

A steamer left Toulon on the 4th inst., with 800 
political prisoners for Algeria. 

A number of officinal personages continue to re- 
fuse to take the oath of allegiance. The members 
of the Tribunal of Commerce at Evreux, have re- 
fused, in a body to take the oath, and ten belonging 
to the Municipal Council of Strasburg, and several 
of the Council General of that department had re- 
signed, to avoid taking it. 


Seain.—Acconnts from Madrid state that the 
Council of Ministers were engaged in reforming 
several of the fundamental laws of the kingdom. 

It was believed that, independently of the Elee- 
toral Law and the Constitution, the organization of 
the Senate, and the internal regulations of both 
Houses would undergo important modifications. 
The opinion prevails. that the Government, having 
succeeded in sacrificing the press, will next sus- 
pend the elective franchise. 


Azores.—Quite a severe shock of earthquake oc- 
enrred at St. Michael’s on the night of the 16th ult. 
The north of the island suffered severely. A num- 
ber of houses were destroyed, and many persons 
lost their lives. 


Avstr1a.—The marriage of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria with the Princess of Sardonia, of Saxony, was 
shortly to take place. 

Incendiary fires have become of daily occurrence 
in Hungary. ‘Martial law was proclaimed at Pres- 


burg, on the 25th ult. 
A convention was about to be concluded between 
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Austria and Sweden, for mutually delivering up 
criminals and deserters. 


Paussta.—The Lower Chamber had rejected the 
Government proposition relative to the formation of 
the Chamber. 

The King and Queen left Berlin on the 6th inst., 
to meet the Emperor of Russia on the frontier, The 
Emperor and Empress of Russia arrived at Warsaw 
on the 2d instant. 


Germany.—Letters from South Germany state 
that the differences between the Duke Angusten- 
berg and the Danish Government, in which the cabi- 
net of Berlin acted as mediator, have beer settled. 
The Priuce has accepted the. offer of the Danish 
Government, of indemnity of two millions and 
twenty-five thousand thalers, for his ‘property situ- 
ated in the Dutchies, in order to avoid the necessity 
of proceding judicially against him. - The Duke has 
consequently, no further cennection with Schleswig 
or Holstein. 

The Paris Debats states that the object of the 
treaty, which was to be signed on the 5th inst. by 
the plenipotentiaries of England, Austria, France, 
Prussia, Russia aud Sweden,is not only to estab- 
lish a new order of roval succession in Denmark, but 
to assure the integrity of the Danish monarehy. 
The treaty has been strongly opposed by the Ger- 
man powers, especially Prussia, and supported by 
the Russian, French aud English Cabinets. 


Inp1a.—The town of Mataban has been destroyed 
bythe Burmese themselves, to prevent its falling into 
the hands of the British. A diplomatic interview 
has taken place between British and Burmese en- 
voys, in which the former spoke in a determined 
tone, and sent word tothe court of Ava that if the 


British demands were not complied wiih, and they 
were obliged to send an army into the country, 
they would seize on haif oi the Pegu territory as an 
indemnity. The tone of the Burmese envoys was 
equally bold and defiant, Upwards of 50,000 Bur- 
mese troops are said to be assembled at Ava. 


Catirornia.—The steamship Illinois, with the 
CaJifornia maiJs to the 18th ult., arrived at New 
York on the morning of the 17th inst. She brought 
325 passengers and $1,252,300 in gold dust on 
freight, and $250,000 in the hands of passengers. 
On her outward voyage, she made the»passage from 
New York to Aspeinwall, in seven days, ten hours 
and forty minutes, being the quickest trip ever made 
between those ports. 

The rainy season had not yet commenced on the 
Isthmus. 

The Panama Railroad is progressing, and to be 
opened to within five miles of Gorgona during the 
present month. 

The Fugitive Slave Bill bas passed both branches 
of the California Legislature. It contains a clause 
limiting its operation to one year from the date of 
its passage, and providing that the proceeds of the 
labour of slaves in the meantime shall not revert to 
their masters. 

A line of electric telegraph is about to be con- 
structed from San Francisco to Maysviile. 

A marked improvement has taken place in all 
kinds of business throughout the State. The de- 
mand for merchandize for the mines has greatly in- 
creased, and prices generally have advanced. In 
San Francisco, business is active, and many fine 
brick warehouses are in process of construction’ in 
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the business parts of the city. A number of pr° 
perty holders contemplate the erection of blocks of 
iron and brick fire-proof warehouses during the 
present summer, 

Emigrants from the Atlantic States and other parts 
of the world, ate arriving in great numbers. Eleven 
hundred Chinese immigrants had landed at San 
Francisco within the past two weeks. The weather 
has been extremely hot at San Francisco. 


Society Istanps.—Accounts from the Society 
Islauds, to Third month 9th, had been received at 
San Francisco. Raibea was peaceable, but in the 
other islands the revolution appeared to, be making 
ro. Queen Pomare had applied to the Eng- 
ish, French and American authorities at Tahiti, for 
protection and aid, which, however, were refused ; 
and letters were issued, forbidding all foreign resi- 
dents taking auy part in the contest. 


West Invies.—The latest advices from Jamaica 
state that the small-pox continued its ravages on 
the north side of the island, greatly aggravated by 
the destitution of the people. Many families, here- 
tofore in good circumstanves, are now suffering the 
extremi'y of want. 

At Demardara, the yellow fever continues to pre- 
vail with great severity. Two or three vessels from 
England had lost all their crews. 

At Antigua the drought continued, and great dis- 
tress was beginning to be felt in consequence. The 
crops were suffering, and the cattle -were dying. 
The drought was likewise very severe at St. Kitts. 

In Martinique the austenhie of the press had 
been re-established by the French Government and 
the only two newspapers on the Island stopped in 
consequence 

The incendiaries’ torch was still busy at Gua‘la- 
loupe. Fires were of daily occurrence; and the 
large towns were with difficulty saved from de- 
struction. 

In Cuba much excitement: prevailed, in conse- 
quence of rumors that another invasion of the island 
was to be altempted, by persons from the United 
States. 


Beunos Ayres.—Advices, five days later, have 
been received. ‘lhe upper Provinces had all sent 
deputations to Urquiza, and it was thought that all 
the Provinces would confederate under a central 
government, with a Congress and a President. 
Fears are entertained, however, of trouble at Mon- 
tevideo, where the Oribe party is in the ascendency, 
and the Brazil treaty unpopular. 


Domestic.—The prohibitory liquor bill, as passed 
by the Massachusetts Legislature, without provid- 
ing for a reference of the matter to the people, has 
been signed by the Governor of that State, and will 
go into operation in sixty days from the date of its 

ssage. 

The Michigan Central Railroad is now in opera- 
tion from Detroit to Chicago. 


Concress,—Little business of general interest has 
been transacted by Congress within the past week. 
A bill granting to California the right of way, and 
land for the construction of a railroad from San 
Francisco to San: José passed the Senate on the 20th, 
and a bill for the improvement of the Savannah 
river, on the 21st instant. 

In the House, a joint resolution, changing the 
name of St. Peter’s river to that of Minesota, its 
original Indian name, was passed on the Isth inst. 





